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THE MANY-SIDED CHRIST 



REV. ANSON P. ATTERBURY, D.D. 
New York City 



Experience leads us to associate in groups mental, moral, and 
physical characteristics. We say that certain of these characteristics 
belong together. A marked characteristic of one group is not expected 
in a man whose characteristics in general belong to another group. 
With great confidence we pronounce on men in this matter. The 
thick lips, and especially the kinky hair, of the negro are not found 
in the true Caucasian. Higher criticism says with positiveness that 
the latter part of Isaiah was not written by the man who wrote much 
of the first part: the characteristics are too divergent. So some 
men say that the Jesus of John is not the Jesus of the synoptists. 
That is the problem before us now. 

I. Let us take up first the picture of Jesus as given in the synoptic 
gospels. When closely studied, the man Jesus appears in the syn- 
optists much broader and more varied than is perhaps usually thought. 
The picture of Christ in the first three gospels is like a composite 
photograph; there is a general outline, but with very divergent types 
included. The many-sidedness of the Christ of the synoptists is 
somewhat startling. 

It may be said that there are at least three different men, all called 
Jesus, in the story of the synoptists. That is, characteristics are 
ascribed to him which belong to at least three different groups, each 
of these groups ordinarily separated from the others and usually 
supposed to betoken a different man. 

There is Jesus the practical man of affairs. He is a hard-headed, 
common-sense business man. He insists on his baptism at the 
hands of John the Baptist, to conform to prophecy and precedent 
— as a wise inauguration of his mission (Matt. 3:13-17). On 
hearing of John's imprisonment (Matt. 4:12), he sees that he is in 
peril in Judea, and retires to Galilee. Again, on hearing of John's 
death, with like prudence he retreats to a desert place (Matt. i4 :i 3)- 
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He breaks upon the Jewish and Galilean world with a definite, 
clearly defined mission: "Repent, the kingdom of heaven is at hand" 
(Matt. 4:17). Clearly and boldly, like a man who knows the point 
at which he aims and in a practical way sets himself to it, Jesus 
proclaimed himself to his townsmen in Nazareth: "Today hath 
this scripture been fulfilled in your ears" (Luke 4:16-31). His 
shrewd choice of his immediate disciples; his far-seeing and wisely 
adapted plan in sending out the Seventy; his systematic touring 
(Mark 1 : 38 ; Luke 8 : 1-3) ; .his methods of work and his little adapta- 
tions — as using a boat as a pulpit when crowded off the shore (Mark 
3:9); his desire to suppress his fame toward the end of the Galilean 
ministry, danger being evident (Mark 7:36) — all impress one as 
the revelation of a practical evangelist. The common-sense methods 
of Dwight L. Moody are suggested. He "taught as one that had 
authority" (Mark 1:22). 

Notice his regard for law and custom. The healed leper was to 
go to the temple and make the customary gifts (Matt. 8:4). He 
carefully observes the matter of tribute: "Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's" (Matt. 22:21). Peter must pay the shekel 
"for me and thee" (Matt. 17:27). The very matters on which he 
defied Jewish law and tradition show this practical common-sense. 
His whole attitude as to the sabbath reveals a man who can see 
reality as distinguished from sham. So when he allows his disciples 
to pluck corn on the sabbath (Matt. 12:1-8), we see the strong and 
practical man. That same marked characteristic of mind is shown 
in the way in which he resolves the sophistries of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees — the unfortunate widow of the seven brethren (Matt. 
22:23), the perversion of the custom of corban (Matt. 15:1-6). 

The whole Sermon on the Mount, the charter of the kingdom, 
is a wonderfully common-sense production. His appreciation of 
John the Baptist, as strong and effective, "not a reed shaken with 
the wind," "among those born of women none greater" (Matt. 
n: n, 18, 19), shows the quality of the man who judged, as well as 
of the man judged. Hear him advise his disciples, on sending them 
forth, "Be ye therefore wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 
Beware of men" (Matt. 10:16, 17). His treatment of the question 
of divorce is much saner than that of many men in our own time. 
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His Palm Sunday entrance into Jerusalem (Matt., chap. 21) was 
well planned. Christ the practical man stands conspicuous. 

But another Christ is presented in the synoptic story — the phi- 
lanthropist. Some philanthropists are hard-headed business men. 
Philanthropy and common-sense can go together. Yet the two 
general types are clearly distinct. You do not expect an enthusiastic 
philanthropist to be a practical man. In a great philanthropic 
society, while the officers and agents are usually enthusiasts, some 
so-called conservative men, hard-headed business men, are always 
wanted on the board of directors. The philanthropist is, as a type, 
so different from the wise man of affairs that, usually, they are two 
different men. 

In the synoptic story of the Christ we have the ideal philanthropist 
presented. He had "compassion on the multitude" again and 
again. He cries: "Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden." Here is another description of his work, given to the mes- 
sengers of the imprisoned John : "Go and tell John the things which 
ye hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good tidings preached unto them" (Matt. 
11:4, 5). See his compassion on the widow of Nain, gently saying 
to her: "Weep not" (Luke 7:13); his sympathy with the centurion; 
the wide inclusiveness of his benefactions, overleaping Jewish pre- 
judice, toward Roman official, Syro-Phcenician woman, Samaritan 
outcast. He cannot rest in the house of Peter at Capernaum until 
he has healed Peter's mother-in-law, and all the sick in the city 
(Mark 1:30-33). The philanthropist loves, and is therefore loved; 
thus Jesus wins the brothers from their nets, Matthew from the 
counting-table, the Galilean crowds, the prejudiced Samaritans, 
a few of the Jewish hierarchy. "And all the multitude sought to 
touch him; for power came forth from him, and healed them all" 
(Luke 6:19). 

The typical philanthropist — loving, winsome, giving himself to 
others — thus the synoptists represent him. I do not mean to say 
that this is necessarily in contradiction to the other Jesus they present, 
the practical man. But, ordinarily, those two presentations would 
mean two different men. 
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See the third personality called Jesus in the synoptic story — the 
contemplative, devotional man, of the kind tending to fanaticism; 
the man of solitary night prayer (Mark 1:35), praying through the 
night hours before choosing his disciples. Prayer and common-sense 
do go together; yet they represent widely divergent types. Christ 
was the typical man of prayer. See him in the synoptic story, in 
the desert alone, with what some men would now call hallucinations, 
as the result of his forty days' fast and extreme faintness: visions of 
the devil, stones as bread, the temptation to cast himself from the 
pinnacle, the vision of the world, and its glory as his own. See 
the type of man presented therein by the synoptists — like a fasting, 
fanatical monk in his cell, in the ecstacy of a beatific vision. Sug- 
gestions of such startling spiritual experience come at other times 
in his life-story: "I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how 
am I straitened until it be accomplished" (Luke 12:49, 5 1 ); "Are 
ye able to drink the cup that I am about to drink?" (Matt. 20:22). 
His keen appreciation of his coming fate, as he goes up to Jerusalem, 
when the disciples were "amazed" at him, betokens the same type 
of soul. See the revelation of his ecstatic spirit (Luke 10:17-24), 
as he beholds Satan as lightning fall from heaven. The transfigura- 
tion was a strangely mystical experience. His doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in the synoptists (Luke 12 : 12) is mystical. The man who said, 
"I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst 
hide these things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes" (Matt, n : 25), and, "All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; 
neither doth anyone know the Father save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him" (Matt. 11:27), must De P u t 
into a distinct class. His whole doctrine and practice of the forgive- 
ness of sins (Luke 7 : 36, 50) ; his teaching of the sin against the Holy 
Spirit (Matt. 12:31, 32); his startling assertion that his disciples 
were his mother and brethren (Matt. 12:46-50); his instruction to 
his disciples to "take no thought" when haled before synagogues 
(Luke 12:11, 12); his eschatological talk during the last days in 
Jerusalem — all bespeak the type of man that in these days is the 
ideal at Keswick and Northfield — or in a monastery; not at the table 
of a rich Pharisee, or planning wisely a campaign for the kingdom. 
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The synoptists present Jesus as the practical man, as the philan- 
thropist, as the devotee. I do not mean to say that these three types 
are necessarily contradictory. But I think it would be possible to 
make a plausible argument that more than one man is included 
in the synoptic story of Christ. It is much as if tradition had added 
the idea of the prophetic John the Baptist to the idea of the philan- 
thropic yet practical Man of Nazareth. Herod said of Jesus: "It 
is John the Baptist; he is risen." 

Certainly the contradictions of type, in this synoptic story of the 
Christ, are startling. On the one side, love; on the other, denuncia- 
tion, even indignation, "upbraiding." On the one side, courage, 
as he set his face to go to Jerusalem; on the other, shrinking in 
Gethsemane. On the one side, wanted as king; on the other, 
charged with insanity. On the one side, compassionately healing 
men; on the other side, blasting the fig tree. All that we can say 
is this: The synoptics present a many-sided Christ. 

II. In the fourth gospel a marked type of man is presented. 
The doctrine of pre-existence, in the prologue to John's gospel, intro- 
duces a type of man far apart from much of the synoptic story. He 
is possessed of the Spirit at the outset of his mission, according to 
John's story (John 1:32, 33). He is presented as possessing 
intuitive perception of men; he sees into Peter (John 1:42) and 
Nathaniel (1:47, 48) and Judas (6:70). Indeed, according to John, 
he knew all men (2:24, 25). Listen to his talk with Nicodemus 
about the new birth; with the Samaritan woman about the "well 
of water springing up unto everlasting life;" to the multitude about 
the "bread of life;" at the feast of tabernacles about the mystery of 
his mission. Hear him present himself as "the Light of the world." 
Ponder the close relations which he claims between himself and the 
Father. Study the mystic beauty of John, chaps. 14-17. Divine 
consciousness, mysticism, assertion of power, of mission and judg- 
ment, identification of himself with the Father and of himself as the 
fulfilment of prophecy — "Moses wrote of me" (John 5:46). 

Contrast could hardly be greater or more startling than between 
the Jesus of the fourth gospel and one's first impressions concerning 
the Jesus of the synoptics. So men say that the author has given 
us an idealization of Jesus, rather than the true Jesus. 
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But it is worth while to notice that in considerable measure one 
and another of the varied types of man, presented as Jesus in the 
synoptic story, appear in the fourth gospel. A hasty glance over a 
harmony of the gospels will show that astonishingly little of the 
synoptic story is repeated in John. But a close look at the story 
in John will perhaps surprise one, as we recognize the synoptic types, 
even in that mystic story. It is the Jesus of Matthew and Mark 
and Luke that we see again in John's story of the miracle at Cana, 
or in John's account of the cleansing of the temple (John 2:13-17). 
The man who healed the paralytic at Bethesda, in John's story, is 
the philanthropist of the synoptists. The man who would not 
walk in Judea because the Jews sought to kill him is the practical 
man, who, in the synoptic story, left Judea, and again went to the 
Phoenician border, because of John's imprisonment and death. 
The man who loved Mary and Martha and their brother Lazarus 
in John, chap, n, is the intimate friend of the Bethany household, 
according to the synoptists. The crucifixion story is practically 
the same in John as in the synoptists. I doubt if the difference 
between the Jesus of the synoptists in general and the Jesus of John 
is any greater than are the differences, when closely studied, between 
the practical man and the philanthropist and the mystic in the syn- 
optic story. 

This leads us to say, further, that the fourth-gospel type appears 
in the synoptists. Luke's parable of the Prodigal Son is like a chapter 
of John's gospel inserted in the synoptist story. As Matthew 
describes the sons of Zebedee, with their mother, coming to Jesus, 
asking for preferment, and the indignation of the ten when they 
heard it; as Matthew represents Jesus as saying, "Whosoever would 
become great among you should be your minister, the first among 
you should be your servant; even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many" (Matt. 20:20-28); we hear again the Jesus of the thirteenth 
chapter of John : "Ye also ought to wash one another's feet." The 
brief suggestion, in the synoptists, of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
(Luke 12:12) contains in germ the beautiful and comforting elabora- 
tion of that doctrine in John, chaps. 14-17. Indeed, all that we said 
concerning the contemplative, devotional, mystic type of man in 
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the synoptic story is but a somewhat faded picture of the Jesus 
of John. 

III. We are prepared, by the various types of manhood included 
in the many-sided Jesus of the synoptic story, for the more accentuated 
difference of type in the fourth gospel. The Jesus of John is not 
contradictory to the Jesus of the synoptics; he is only remarkable; 
just as the Jesus of the synoptists is remarkable in his many-sidedness. 
The Jesus of John differs from the Jesus of the synoptists, not in the 
essential, only in the unusual. 

The apparent contradiction, of which so much is made, leading 
in some cases to the rejection of John's gospel as authoritative, 
leading even Professor Sanday to the supposition of what he calls 
"pragmatism" on the part of John, may be resolved, in part at least, 
by a recognition of the many-sidedness of the God-Man, Jesus. 
We have, indeed, in the fourth gospel a most valuable and illuminating 
accentuation of a phase of the many-sided Christ which is presented, 
but not with sufficient fulness, in the synoptic story. 



